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We have reached the two-thirds mark in our 
$1,000 sustaining fund drive. One final push and 
we can reach our goal. 


There is great ballyhoo for the N.I.R.A. but we’re 
not depending on that to save S.R.T. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act may help the capitalists 
but it will not help us. 


The splendid response of our readers so far en 
courages us to believe that before the September 
issue appears we can concentrate our efforts on 
getting out a 20 page magazine. 








OUR GOAL IN SIGHT—BUT—WERE STILL IN DANGER 


But we have still the last third of the road to 
travel. 


Thirty-five friends, contributing $10 each, will 
help us bring our drive to a successful end. How- 
ever, many of our loyal readers cannot afford $10. 
Send whatever you can spare. If all our readers 
contribute what they can at once SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY will be out of danger. We are counting 
on every one of you. 


Send your contribution today to Room 330, 
80 East 11th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 














OUR COMING NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN 


National Secretary, Friends of the Soviet Union 


HE importance of our first national convention can hardly 

be exaggerated. Since the founding of our organization the 
Soviet Union has successfully completed the first Five Year Plan, 
and is now engaged in carrying out the second Five Year Plan. 
This summer it has largely solved the vexing problem of col- 
lectivization of agriculture. Despite tremendous difficulties at 
home due to the backwardness of its population, a heritage of 
Tsarism, and the obstacles and interference from abroad, the 
Soviet Government has substantially advanced the material and 
cultural level of its people at a time when the so-called civilized 
world has, for four years, been sinking deeper and deeper in the 
mire of the economic crisis. The Soviet Union throughout this 
period has consistently pursued its policy of peace while the 
capitalist world is frantically preparing for war. 


The more the Soviet Union has progressed on its road to a 


classless Socialist society, the more the lackeys of capitalism have 
spread misinformation about what is going on there, and called 
for war upon it. The efforts of all the friends of the Soviet 
Union to spread the truth about the USSR have been pitifully 
weak by comparison. At the present time because of the mani- 
fest superiority of the social system in the Soviet Union over 
the capitalist system, all the enemies of the first workers’ republic 
are intensifying their activities. 

It will be the task of our convention to work out plans for 
dealing much more effectively with the lies and slanders of the 
enemies of the Soviet Union, for reaching the millions of 
workers, farmers, professional people and small tradesmen with 
accurate accounts of Socialist construction and for convincing 
them of the need for defending the Soviet Union. All branches 
of the F. S. U. should begin at once a campaign to popularize 
the convention, to discuss their experiences in carrying out our 
tasks so that the delegates may come prepared with constructive 
suggestions for building the F. S. U. into a powerful mass 
organization. Branches should also begin to raise funds to defray 
the expenses of the delegates and the convention assessment 
which is to be sent to the National Office without delay. 


Our convention on October 21 and 22 must be made successful. 





SEND WORKER-DELEGATES TO STUDY 
SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 


The delegation of British workers sent to the Soviet Union 
in May reports in the British magazine RUSSIA TODAY, 
that they found no “forced labor” in the USSR, but on the 
contrary, they said, there was a complete “absence of fear or 
servility in the factories.’ The managers and administration 
staff in the shops “were just like ordinary workers” and “every- 
body was on equal terms.” 

The British workers reported also that they saw none of the 
“starvation” about which the anti-Soviet propagandists rave. 
“There seems to be plenty of good plain food, though the variety 
is not great.” They praised the factory kitchens, and said “the 
food is gradually becoming better.” . . . “Until the problem of 


collective farming has been finally solved, difficulties in feeding 
the Soviet’s mighty millions will exist, but big strides are being 
made in the right direction.” 

The report tells how women are helping in Socialist construc- 
tion on a basis of equality with men; it describes the health 
services which are making the Soviet workers the healthiest in 
the world. Improvements in housing are recorded. Sections of 
the report deal with the wonderful Soviet educational system; 
social insurance; cultural institutions and other phases of Socialist 
construction, 


These British worker delegates answered effectively the lies 
that are current in Great Britain about the first workers’ 
republic, lies that are about the same the world over. These 
British delegates are being used by the British FSU to build 
the organization. Another delegation will be sent in November. 

We want a good workers’ delegation from the basic industries 
of the United States to go to the Soviet Union for the November 
celebrations this year. All members of the FSU and readers 
of the magazine employed in those industries or who have con- 
tacts with workers in those industries should popularize the 
idea of the election of delegates from the larger factories, mines, 
etc., and should write to us without delay of the response of the 
workers to the idea and whatever suggestions they have to offer 
on getting the best kind of a delegation. 








Left—A passenger plane, ANT14, which flies regularly between Moscow 
and Vladivostok, a distance of 6,200 miles. This is one of the longest 


airlines in the world. 
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1. Mattern at the Khabarovsk airport before he cracked-up 
on his solo flight around the world. 2. Eskimo hunters in a 
boat, such as those who saved Mattern’s life. They carried 
him to Anadyr. 3. A typical old Koriak fisherman of Anadyr. 
4. Even in this isolated area there are crechés (nurseries) for 
little children; at lunch in an Anadyr creché. 5. A Soviet sea- 
plane landing on the Anadyr River. 6. Kuna-Kirik-Petrovich, 
the chairman of the Chukotsk District Soviet in the Far Eastern 
Republic. 7. Dog-sleds outside the little village of Anadyr 
which can be seen in the background; until recently this and 


UE, ; 
JIMMIE MATTERN IN THE NORTHEASTERN CORNER OF SIBERIA 





reindeer were the only modes of transportation. 8. Soviet 
Pilot Levanovsky, who flew a powerful seaplane of the Soviet 
Arctic Service to Anadyr to rescue Mattern, and thence to 
Nome. 9. Soviet airplane at Khabarovsk; from this airport 
there are frequent flights to the Arctic, especially this summer 
as it is the second International Polar Year and many scien- 
tific expeditions have been sent to the Far North. 10. S. S. 
Sibiriakov in the ice off the coast of Anadyr, in the Bering 
Straits. This Soviet steamer made the first trip in one season 
from Archangel to Yokohama last summer. 





ANADYR 


Anadyr is north of Kamchatka in the Far Eastern Re- 
public of the USSR, part of the Chukotsky Autonomous 
Area. This is an enormous area of tundras, frozen bar- 
ren land where fishing, hunting and reindeer raising are 
the principal source of living for the 14,983 natives. 
These semi-nomadic people are divided into tribes called 
Chukchis, Lamuts, Koriaks, and Yakuts. 


This region has great mineral resources which are just 
beginning to be developed by the Soviet Government. 


The mining of gold, graphite and coal will bring greater 
prosperity to the national minorities there. Also there 
are canneries under construction in the Far Eastern Area, 
and various other factories which will revolutionize the 
life of the natives. Already schools, hospitals and a radio 
station have been built and the cultural and material level 
of the people raised. Before the Revolution many of the 
native tribes were dying out; now the population is in- 
creasing. Under the fifst Five-Year-Plan 18 million dol- 
lars was invested in the development of the industries of 
this remote corner of the USSR. 
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PPNHE actual danger of war is greater now than it 

was in 1914. The failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference is followed by increased war budgets. The 
United States and Japan have launched a new race in 
building battleships. 

The World Economic Conference reveals starkly the 
bitter antagonism among imperialist nations. The acute 
need for markets and colonies, the commercial rivalry be- 
tween nations whose foreign trade has decreased more 
than half, is expressed in tariff and currency wars, in 
desperate maneuvering for financial, commercial and 
military advantage. 

While the slaughter continues in Latin-America, Jap- 
anese imperialism continues its rape of China, penetrat- 
ing farther and farther into Asia toward Soviet borders. 
Japan follows the policy of insolent provocation against 
the USSR. Hitler’s fascist government raises the demand 
for colonies in Africa and in Soviet Ukrainia. The Four 
Power Pact is a threat of a united front of European 











Above—Japanese troops are being concentrated on the Soviet 
border. Feng has given the Japanese a pretext for conquering 
Chahar; Inner Mongolia will be next, then the Mongolian 
People’s Republic—and then Soviet Siberia. Meantime other 
Japanese troops plan to seize the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
and the Maritime Province from Vladivostok northward. The 
Japanese imperialists must ‘not be permitted to carry out 
these plans! 





Left—An anti-war demonstration of Japanese students 
and workers. Hundreds of Japanese Friends of the 
Soviet Union and others opposed to the imperialism 
of “their” government have been thrown into jail. 
The picture at the bottom of this page shows a demon- 
stration of New York Friends of the Soviet Union 
against war, against Fascism and against the White 
Guards. Bonchi Friedman, New York District Organ- 
izer of the FSU speaking. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST WAR 


Send Delegates to the United States Congress Against War 
By DONALD HENDERSON 


capitalism against the first workers’ republic. The capi- 
talist world is divided into hostile camps ready to “solve” 
the unemployment problem by slaughtering several mil- 
lion unemployed ; ready to redivide the colonial world be- 
tween the victors; ready to try the only way they know 
out of the crisis. 

In this mad scramble for power and for markets the So- 
viet Union emerges clearly as the only country with a defi- 
nite peace policy. While the imperialist diplomats maneuver 
for alliances in the coming struggle for domination, the 
Soviet representatives sign non-aggression pacts with a 
dozen countries. Even the capitalist press was compelled 
to recognize the triumphs of the Soviet peace policy, 
stating that “Litvinov was the only diplomat that got 
anything out of the World Economic Conference” (N. Y. 
Times). 

Fascism leads in the present attempt to consolidate all 
the forces of reaction on a program of finding a way out 
at the expense of the Soviet Union. War and imperialist 
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American and British imperialists exchange hypocritical assurances of international 
good-will in public statements while carrying on an economic war against each other. 
Great Britain paid a fractional part of its debt to the United States, (in silver) as a 


“token” of good in- 
tentions, but it is ac- 
cepted provisionally 
and Roosevelt says 
that it does not limit 
the freedom of action 
of the U. S. - 
ment. The clubs in 
the hands of Uncle 
Sam and John Bull 
are labeled “Tariff 
War” and “Currency 
War.” 


A FAMILY 
PORTRAIT 


Cartoon by Deni from 
ravda, 


In high political cir- 
cles it is reported 
that the Pope is ac- 
tively supporting the 
Nazi plans against 
the Soviet Union and 
is giving financial 
aid to anti-Soviet 
groups. The Holy 
Crusade of the Pope 
against the Soviet 
Union joins hands 
with the Fascist 
campaign against 
“Jews and Marx- 
























LIGHT AND SHADE 


Cartoon by Efimov from Izvestia. 
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expansion is the only way Hitler knows to maintain 
power and prevent a revolutionary upsurge of the Ger- 
man masses. 

Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Drieser and Upton 
Sinclair issued a call for a united Congress Against War 
to be held in New York City on September 2nd, 3rd and 
4th. Over sixty national organizations of workers, far- 
mers, unemployed, professional groups and others have 
already joined in giving this Anti-War Congress sup- 
port. These organizations include the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, the Communist and Socialist Parties, the 
Conference for Progressive Labor Action, the Trade 
Union Unity League, several I. W. W. unions, the Far- 
mers’ National Farm Holiday Association, the United 
Farmers’ League, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, etc. 

The call of the United States Congress Against War 
reads in part: 


“After ten years of futile preparations and promises, the World 
Disarmament Conference has met only to adjourn itself with more 
promises and with all the imperialist governments continuing to 
prepare for war more intensively than ever. The rise of fascism 
among the Western imperialist nations and the continued aggres- 
sive policy of Japanese militarism has increased the dangers of 
war involving the Soviet Union. The World Economic Confer- 
ence in London has revealed only too clearly the inability and the 
unwillingness of the Great Powers to solve the basic international 
problems which are steadily driving us towards war. 


Fascism Breeds War 


“The recent rapid spread of fascism brings before us another 
serious problem, one which is closely related to war. It means 
forced labor, militarization, lower standards of living, and the 
accentuation of national hatreds and chauvinistic attitudes. It sets 
the people in one country against the people in another country, 
and even exploits the internal racial groups within each country, 
instead of uniting them for joint action to solve their common 
problems. 

U. S. Prepares for War 


“We emphasize that the declarations of peaceful intentions on 
the part of the United States Government cannot be relied on to 
keep this country out of war. In spité of repeated statements of 
peaceful intentions all governments continue to arm. In the 
United States the Roosevelt administration has systematically 
aided and furthered preparations for war; the concentration of 
the entire fleet in the Pacific Ocean, the continued maintenance of 


armed forces in China, give the lie to the peaceful declarations 
of our own government. 

“Under the guise of public works, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act has become the vehicle for launching the building of 
a vastly larger navy along the lines demanded by the Big Navy 
jingos; the widespread unemployment of youth has been utilized 
to concentrate them in so-called reforestation camps, directly under 
the administration of the War Department, where semi-militarized 
conditions prevail; the military training of youth in the colleges 
continues ; and more and more, national holidays become excuses 
for glorifying the armed forces and stimulating war hatreds. 
Throughout the country, hundreds of firms are busy shipping 
munitions and basic war materials to the warring countries in 
South America and the Far East. With all this, the Roosevelt 
administration has developed centralized control along the lines of 
the War Industries Board of 1917. We must organize and act to 
save ourselves from these war preparations and war forces certain 
to culminate in suicidal international war. 


We Must Act 


“It is to accomplish this task that we unite in support of this 
Congress. It is to formulate a program of concrete struggle 
against these conditions that we appeal for the widest possible 
participation by the workers, farmers, youth, and by all opponents 
of war throughout the nation. 


“We call every organization to form a united front and we 
appeal to every individual sincerely opposed to war to begin im- 
mediately the work of building this mighty rampart against the 
forces of war!” 


Never before in the history of the American labor 
movement has there been achieved so broad a movement 
to rally the masses in a fight against a common enemy. 
This Anti-War Congress will be a real step forward in 
the struggle against war by establishing unity on the 
broadest possible basis, by adopting a concrete and mili- 
tant program, by clarifying the issues involved, and by 
rousing the masses to the gravity of the danger. 

Members of the FSU should take an active part in the 
preparations for the Anti-War Congress, and take seriously 
the task of popularizing the policy of peaceful Socialist 
construction. The exceptional breadth of this anti-war 
movement gives an opportunity to reach new groups of 
workers, farmers, intellectuals and professionals, to get 
them to elect delegates to the Congress and to make them 
active friends and defenders of the Soviet Union. 
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N my travels through the Soviet Union I have al- 

ways been touched by the eager pride with which the 
formerly oppressed minority peoples exhibit their new 
economic and cultural institutions—factories, collective 
farms, schools, theatres, clubs, museums. It was so in 
Tiflis, in Baku, in Kazan, in Tashkent, in Stalinobad, 
and naturally it is so here, in Krasnodar, the capital of 
one hundred per cent Adygea in the North Caucasus. 

I say ‘one hundred per cent” because this little home 
of the Circassians in the mountains and foothills of the 
Caucasus is the first country in the Union to have 
achieved one hundred per cent literacy and one hundred 
per cent collectivization. Small wonder, Ibrahim Tsey, 
the local writer, is more than ordinarily boastful of Cir- 
cassian achievement and quite tireless in rushing us from 
one place to another, from school to factory, from fac- 
tory to hospital, from hospital to library, to workers’ club, 
to nursery, to cinema, to Red Army barracks. 

“Now you must see our museum,” he declares with 
an air of finality. My companions and I rebel. It’s ex- 
cruciatingly hot. We are fagged out with a long day of 
Visits, conversations, impressions. 

“But it’s six o’clock,” we feebly protested, “and mu- 
seums close at four.” 

Tsey is hurt, though true Circassian that he is, he tries 
to conceal it. “O that’s nothing,’ he says reassuringly, 
“T told the curator to wait for us.” 

Poor Tsey, he had been quite certain that we should 
all be eager to learn something of the old Circassian cul- 
ture. He looks so distraught, that being weak, I yield. 
Tsey is jubilant. He seizes me by the arm and together 
we strut off to the utter amazement of my hard-boiled 
companions. 

We wander through a maze of winding corridors be- 
fore we come to the sought-for door. Tsey knocks. 
There is a great deal of shuffling and pother inside. Then 
the door opens, revealing in the semi-darkness a shrivelled 
little man wrapped in a long Circassian cloak and bent, 
it seems, under the weight of a huge Circassian fur hat. 
He blinks at his sole unimposing-looking foreign visitor, 


One Hundred Per Cent 


Adygea 


By JOSHUA KUNITZ 


1. The school council in the 
village of Adamyi,in Adygea, 
Before the Revolution there 
were only 12 schools in this 
area, all of them religious, 
with 300 students. Now 
there are about 200 schools 
and illiteracy has been com. 
pletely eliminated. 2. The 
author of this article, Joshua 
Kunitz, in native Circassian 
costume, is standing at the 
extreme right. At his left is 
the Hungarian writer, E. 
Madarasz. Third from right 
beneath the palm is the Ger. 
man writer Carl Gruenberg, 
Seated, second from right, 
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are local officials 
Adygean Republic. 
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visibly disappointed. Here he was waiting for two and 
a half hours, and now—instantaneously, however, he col- 
lects himself and with a great show of cordiality ushers 
me into the museum. 

When the single light is turned on, I am taken aback. 
Imagine a museum consisting of two rooms, one small 
room containing ethnographical material, the other still 
smaller containing historical material! But the curator 
is undismayed. He plunges into his explanations, 
oblivious of the lateness of the hour and the dimness of 
the light. He spares no details. Everything is important. 
The American guest, he is certain, cannot afford to miss 
anything. I see pictures, and inscriptions, and arrows, 
and costumes, and carved doors. 

I had been in museums before. I had visited most of 
them in our own rich America, and had _ sauntered 
through the art repositories in practically every city of 
Europe; I had seen the lives of nations once great on the 
stage of history traced in imperishable detail on walls of 
gold and marble, but never had I experienced such a 
feeling of deep satisfaction as I was experiencing now, 
in this tiny national museum of Adygea. 

Still, there can be too much of a good thing. I glance 
at my watch—an hour! I begin to feel restive. The 
comrades are waiting for me. But I haven’t the heart to 
interrupt my enthusiastic host. What’s worse, when the 
curator skips over some detail, Tsey is right by his side, 
reminding him, pulling him back. Another half hour— 
the curator is now on the religion of the ancient Circas- 
sians. He traces pagan and Christian influences. He 
mentions names of gods and spirits. Another half hour, 
he is now on recent events, on the revolution. A row 
of pictures, heroes, martyrs. Names, names, names— 
His old eyes glow: “Here—look here—look here—” I 
finally summon enough courage to suggest that I must 
go, that my comrades are waiting for me. 

“Just a few more minutes, and then you'll favor us 
with your impressions in our visitor’s book.” 

While I endeavor to commandeer my best style in writ- 
ing down my impressions, the curator tells me that this 
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museum is only a couple of years old, that it has been 
built on voluntary contributions. Every Circassian who 
had anything of historical value was only to happy to give 
it to the museum. On leaving, I am presented with twe 
old books. “This is the only record we have of our peo- 
ple’s past,” smiles the host apologetically. | 

On my way to the hotel, Tsey urges me: “When you 
get back home just tell your national minorities, tell your 
Negroes especially what you have seen in Adygea. Tell 
them—in a remote corner of the earth live the Circas- 
sians. They have lived there for centuries. A sturdy 
little people, they had defended their independence long 
and valiantly, but were finally subjugated by the superior 
and ruthless forces of Tsarist imperialism. Exploited, 


hounded, persecuted, crushed, these once proud moun- 
taineers were on the verge of extinction. Generation 
after generation passed, and nothing was left behind, noth- 
ing but a few stray legends, names, and songs, nothing 
but a few articles collected in our museum. No record, 
no history, except the scanty researches of an indifferent 
scholar and the vague impressions of a hunter after 
exotic subjects. Then came the great October Revolu- 
tion and this little racial group was stirred back to life, 
to a fresh consciousness of national dignity. Tell them 
what you have seen in the museum of one hundred per 
cent Socialist, Collectivist, Soviet Adygea—a modern 
miracle, a Bolshevik miracle, the resurrection of a whole 
people.” 





UCKED for generations, 
“ SOVIET KIRGHIZIA *= 
the south- or camel pelts 
east corner of spread over a 
the Soviet Union circular frame- 
west of Sin- A Land of Contrasts work of poles. 
Kiang is the au- Half a mile 
tonomous repub- By away were rows 


lic of Kirghizia, 
politically part 
of the Russian 
Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Re- 
public, but geo- 
graphically  be- 
longing to Cen- 
tral Asia. It is 
a strange and 
distant land, full 
of contrasts. 
From across the 
great plains of 
Kazakstan to the 
north the desert 
winds, hot and 
dry in summer, 
biting cold in 
winter, sweep 
through Frunze, 
the capital of 
Kirghizia. 
Though its face 
is now turned 
westward — the 
new railroad, a 
branch of the 
great Turksib 
line, brings Mos- 
cow to within 
five days and 
nights from 
Frunze, yet a 
camel caravan still plods through the valleys of Southern 
Kirghizia over the wild mountains that form the frontier 
against China, on routes that they have travelled since 
the days of Ghengis Kahn and Marco Polo. 


H. R. HABICHT 





mous Republic. 


Primitive Nomandic Life Giving Way to Socialist Construction 

Alongside the new and very modern technical and 
engineering school nearing completion in Frunze I saw a 
Kirghizian camp of several dozen yurtas, tents built, as 


Right—A. Urazbekov, chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kirghiz Autono- 








of trim new 
houses, simple 
and small but 
far more com- 
fortable than the 
old time yurtas. 
Some of the 
younger Kirghi- 
zians had moved 
in, but the ma- 
jority of old 
people accus- 
tomed to a wan- 
dering life, still 
preferred their 
movable homes to those 
fixed to the soil. But 
their semi-nomadic habits 
and outlook are slowly 
giving way under the in- 
fluence of the new genera- 
tion which forms collec- 
tives for agriculture or ani- 
mal husbandry, or engages 
in Socialist industry. One 
exceptionally bright Kirghi- 
zian boy of 20, neatly 
dressed in a European suit, 
clean blue shirt and tie, 
told me how he had been 
S econcrete-mixer in illiterate three years be- 
building a textile fac- fore, when he had run 
s tory in Frunse. away from home to attend 
school. He now could read 
and write Kirghizian in the new Latin alphabet, pro- 
vided by Soviet scholars, had mastered Russian and book- 
keeping, and held a very good job in the nearby sugar 
factory, opened in the fall of 1932. 

Up to a few years ago transportation in Kirghizia was 
entirely by primitive peasant cart or camel caravan. But 
now two of the rich valleys of Southern Kirghizia, as 
well as Frunze in the north, are connected by rail with 

(Continued on page 14) 


B. Fogalieva, a Kirghi- 
zian woman, the best 
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1. A woman member of a local Soviet in the Buryat Soviet 
Republic; and excavation for an irrigation project there. 2. A 
cheché (nursery) in the Oyrat Soviet Republic; in the back- 
ground the old primitive huts of these people can be seen, which 
are being replaced by new permanent houses. 3. An Oyrat girl 
learning to typewrite. 4. Primitive way of grinding barley in the 
Oyrat area. 5. Native tea-dance in Tadjikistan. 6. Yan-Fa, 
a Mongolian shock brigader in Novosibirsk, the capital of Siberia. 





7. Komsomol girl in Turkmenia teaching an old Turcoman 
to read. 8. Kazak mechanic at Kuznetsk, coal and metal- 
lurgical center of Siberia. 9. An Oyrat Pioneer, already a 
leader in the campaign for sanitation among the backward 
elements of the population of this area. 
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10. A Mongolian collective 
farmer and a skilled mechanic 
in the machine-tractor station. 


11. A poultry kolhoz in Bok- 


hara, Uzbekistan. 


12. An 


Uzbek Pioneer, who has won 
prizes for his chicken raising. 


M:norities in the Soviet Union 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


greater achievement by 
its solution of racial and 
ong nearly two hundred 
within the USSR; no 
shows more clearly that 
ted humanity lies in the 
licies and ideals. The 
ialist in content, national 
an outstanding success. 
nd lasting inter-national 
tion ex.stent in the world 
vithin the Soviet Union. 
ia last year, I discovered 
4 highly honored insti- 
had practically disap- 
the Soviet Government 
restrictions imposed on 
by the Tsarist govern- 


their own languages, and establish their own 
newspapers, theatres, and arts. In some cases 
new alphabets have been created for the benefit 
And the total 


result has been a flowering of national cul- 


of backward minority groups. 


tures such as this country has never seen before. 

In view of what Hitler and his Fascists have 
recently been doing in Germany, it is inter- 
esting to note that in the Soviet Union anti- 
Stalin, himself 
a native of once oppressed Georgia risen to 


Semitism is considered a crime. 


highest leadership, calls persecution of the 
Jews “an extreme expression of racial chau- 
vinism,” and “a remnant of man-hating cus- 
toms characteristic of the era of cannibalism. 

. It is useful to the exploiter for it serves 
as a lightning rod enabling capitalism to evade 
the blows of the toilers.”” I think that Stalin’s 
remarks sum up rather well the present situa- 
tion in Germany. 

















A NOTE ON SOVIET ART 


By LOUIS LOZOWICK 


That a profound historic transformation like the October 
Revolution would affect the arts, should be self evident. 
Should be but isn’t. A good deal of pompous nonsense is 
still retailed about the Soviet artist’s supposedly obligatory 
preoccupation with revolutionary themes at the bidding of 
a stern paternalistic state. The Soviet artist pictures shock 
brigades and Socialist construction in preference to female 
anatomy and phallic vegetation for the same reason that the 
Soviet newspaper relates social and cultural advances in 
preference to bedroom and murder sensations. The Soviet 


artist simply lives in a different historic period and environ-° 


ment and that fact determines the main tendency of his work. 
He draws upon the life in the mines, factories, collective 
farms and Red Army, the awakening of the minor nationali- 
ties and incidents in revolutionary history for his material. 
However, this does not mean that he cannot do still-lifes or 
landscapes on occasion if he chooses: both have been seen 
in the work of Soviet artists who participated in the several 
international exhibitions held in this country. Nor does it 


mean that his technique is necessarily narrow or limited ; 
the variety of stylistic experiments and schools has not been 
exceeded in any other country. 

The Soviet artists consider themselves a part of the army 
of workers, farmers, intellectuals—distinctions of status will 
disappear ultimately 


who are occupied in the building of a 

















Oval—tIn the art club of the fac- 
tory “Frunze” in the Donbass. 
A worker is shown painting the 
portrait of the leading shock bri- 
gader in the factory. Center—A 
group of artists in their communal 
dining room at the Moscow 
Artists’ Colony, where 100 Soviet 
artists live and work. A colony of 
3000 is planned. They have a 
large modern apartment house, 
built with a million rubles loaned 
by the Soviet Government. Their 
work is largely sold to the fac- 
tories and trusts, and they are em- 
ployed by workers’ clubs to teach 
art to talented workers. 





SOVIET POSTERS FREE 


A set of five beautiful Soviet posters in color free to every F.S.U. branch 
that sends in at least five new subs during the coming month. A set of ten 
Every F.S.U. 
branch and every workers’ club should have these posters to decorate their 


for ten subs, a set offifteen for fifteen subs. Get busy now. 


walls. 


We will also give free a set of 10 issues of U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION 


to every branch, club or individual sending in 10 yearly subs. 












classless society. They are organized into unions and hence 
insured against accident and unemployment; they work in 
shock brigades, engage in Socialist competition, participate 
in numerous campaigns and are at all times in contact with 
the working masses. Their patrons are workers’ clubs, co- 
operatives, educational institutions; whether they paint, 
model, or do applied work they all earn a good livelihood. 

To know, however, the life of the professional artist alone 
is not to know half the story. The interest and the creative 
participation of the vast masses in art has grown in an 
astonishing degree since the revolution. Museums and exhi- 
bitions are always crowded by workers eager to learn and 
understand ; popular booklets on art are sold in large quanti- 
ties ; special faculties for worker-artists offer courses from 
a few weeks to a few years; scores of thousands of these 
worker-artists are organized in study circles. Members of 
these circles are not satisfied with learning how to draw a 
pretty flower or copy a magazine cover, but put their knowl- 
edge to substantial use, in the decoration of workers’ clubs, 
in the illustration of wall newspapers (every factory, col- 
lective and school has one), and especially in the organiza- 
tion and the staging of revolutionary festivals and proces- 
sions on May Ist, November 7th, etc., finding an appropriate 
pictorial form for the various ideas and slogans. Exhibi- 
tions of the work of these non-professionals are held regu- 
larly and conferences are called to discuss questions of 
practice and theory. And, although it is not the aim of these 
circles to turn out professional artists, more than one has 
passed from the non-professional to the professional class; 
just as, on the other hand, not a few professional artists— 
and some good ones—have taken up other trades. The 
relation between the two groups is comradely. Both agree 
on the paraphrase of Karl Marx: all previous art tendencies 
have each pictured the world anew; our aim is to help 
transform it. 
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Below — The 
sculptor I. 
Zhukov, whose 
work is very 
popular in the 
Union, 
in his studio in 
the Moscow 
Artists’ Colony. 
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SOVIET COAL MINERS 


During the four years from 1928 to 1932, while the wages of Ameri- 
can miners were being slashed, the wages of Soviet coal miners 
doubled. While in the United States thousands of miners lost their 
jobs, the number of coal miners in the USSR increased over 100 
per cent. 
Tsarist Russia. 
mechanized. The first Five Year Plan transformed one of the most 
backward industries into one of the most advanced in technical 
equipment, and the Soviet coal industry has jumped from eighth 
place to fourth place in world production. 
German-American mining engineer tells how one man helped to 
make this change. 


Nearly three times as much coal is being mined as in 
About three-fourths of the Soviet mines are now 


This letter from a 


‘TL Am Going Back to Soviet Russia” 


A Letter from a German-American Mining Engineer Who Has Worked Three Years in the Soviet Union 


By FREDERICK VOGEL 


HEN I arrived in Moscow, three years ago, I 

went to the Palace of Labor and they sent me 
to the Non-Ferrous Metal Trust. There I talked to 
an engineer. I told him what my training and experience 
was and he told me that there was no need for anybody. 
I didn’t know what to say. I knew that the Soviet Union 
needed engineers and skilled metal workers and I asked 
him what to do. I was told that the best thing to do 
was to go back to the States and that he would send 
me a letter. 

I went to another Trust. After an examination I 
signed a contract to go to Krivoy-Rog, a mining district. 
I found out later why the first engineer wanted me to 
go back to the States. He was a member of the Ramzin 
Industrial Party, and was found guilty of sabotage and 
conspiracy and sent to prison. 

I worked in a Krivoy-Rog mine for a short while and 
then they found out my work was useful and they gave 
me bigger jobs. I made a few inventions there. I 
became foreign technical advisor for the whole Krivoy- 
Rog mining district. I am satisfied with my work and 
am going back soon to continue my work there. 

In Krivoy-Rog there were twelve other foreign experts 
working along with me. Thirty American families were 
working there too. Our living conditions are very good. 
[ did not know a single foreign engineer who was not 
satisfied with his treatment by the Soviet Government. 
I have no sympathy with the Americans who have 
returned to the U. S. and made complaints. I met no 
engineers who had a real grievance against the Soviet 
Union. Many Americans go to Russia with the pre- 
conceived notion that everything is finished—“ a bed of 


roses.” That is the reason many are disappointed. 
Russia is a land where Socialism is still in the process of 
building. Those people who are afraid of hard pioneer 
work go back home. In this transition period of con- 
struction there are hardships and discomforts, but as 
building progresses there are more and more of the com- 
forts and improvements in the standard of living. 

The Soviet Government takes care not only of the 
workers’ livelihood, shoes, clothing, etc., but also gives 
each worker a garden to plant vegetables and money to 
buy pigs, chickens, etc. Of the thousand miners in this 
district, 900 have cows. The living standards of the - 
workers grow better day by day. It is interesting to 
see on one side the old broken down shacks and on the 
other side the large, modern apartment houses of the 
workers with all modern conveniences. The rent for 
an apartment in these houses is from $4 to $6 per month. 

Technically, the Russian mines have in the past been 
very backward. Until recently all the shafts were primi- 
tive. Modern machinery from America, Germany and 
England is now installed—compressors, boring machines, 
loading machines, etc. The quota set by the Five Year 
Plan was overfulfilled. In spite of this, there are still 
tremendous obstacles to overcome. One of the chief 
difficulties is the fact that the workers are for the most 
part peasants, unskilled in industrial work and therefore 
inefficient. These workers must be trained to become 
industrial workers. Thousands of schools and technical 
institutes have been established. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how rapidly the unskilled peasants adapt themselves 
to industrial life and work. In every plant there are 

(Continued on page 15) 
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One Year of the Technical Bureau 


The Story of an American Shock Brigade 


By S. L. SCHUSTER 


HE rapid growth of the Technical Bureau founded on July 

27, 1932, by a group of 18 socially-minded engineers as an 

affiliate organization of the Friends of the Soviet Union, pro- 
vides a certain indication of the increasing sympathy of the 
American professionals for the Soviet Union. In one year the 
Technical Bureau has developed a national membership of over 
400, with branches in San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Detroit, Jersey City, and New York, and new branches 
forming in various other cities. The membership of the Bureau 
includes architects, civil, structural and chemical engineers, and 
tool and die makers, and represents every phase of experience in 
the field from technical students to men who have grown gray 
in service. 

The Bureau was founded to render voluntary, non-remunera- 
tive technical aid to the factories and farms of the Soviet Union 
in the solution of problems submitted by them. The Technical 
Bureau, by fulfilling this novel function of a technical-aid shock 
brigade in America for Soviet fellow-engineers engaged in Social- 
ist construction, provides an important item in the history of the 
recently awakened social conscience among the intellectual workers 
of this country. 

The founders of the Bureau were aware of the great thirst 
which exists in the Soviet Union for practical technical infor- 
mation. A swiftly growing Socialist industry, a land of workers 
eager for the knowledge which would enable them to do their 
work better naturally look to friends abroad for help, especially 
in a technically developed country like America, where engineering 
knowledge, the very talents of engineers are, like every social 
and economic good, a tragically unmarketable “surplus.” To 
bring the two together—a sharp informational need in the USSR 
and a crisis-created “surplus” of information in the USA— 
across barriers of ocean and language, incidentally saving the 
Soviet workers thousands of dollars, is the ambition of the mem- 
bers of the Technical Bureau. 

The Technical Bureau has met with signal success in its activi- 
ties. In the year of its existence it has solved through the enthu- 
siasm and initiative of its members, over 30 important engineer- 
ing problems and transmitted valuable materials on nearly as many 
other questions earmarked as still uncompleted. In addition, it 
has sent across hundreds of pounds of printed technical matter of 
all kinds. All this work represents not only many hours and days 





of research by the members of the Bureau but also much incidental 
expense. 

These problems come from a large variety of Soviet organiza- 
tions and cover virtually every phase of engineering. The Bureau 
has supplied reports and specifications on the use of straw waste 
for building purposes and on the construction of a large ice- 
storage plant, to the Verblud State Farm. The Institute of Water 
Transport, Leningrad, has been receiving and will continue to 
receive reports on various ship-building and marine problems. 
The Protojos Medical Institute was supplied with reports dealing 
with the prevention of malaria at dam-construction sites. The 
Soviet Research Institute of the Needle Industries has received 
reports from the Bureau dealing with the technological processes 
for manufacturing working clothes in large quantity. Reports 
and publications dealing with American gas-pipe lines, the man- 
ufacture of concrete pipes by the centrifugal method, and the 
manufacture of window shades were also transmitted to various 
inquiries in the Soviet Union. These will give some idea of the 
value and scope of the work of the Technical Bureau. 

The Technical Bureau is giving hundreds of American en- 
gineers an opportunity to express their growing social-conscious- 
ness by doing concrete work for their fellow-engineers in the 
Soviet Union. The Bureau expects to broaden the base of its 
activities. For the second year it sets itself a quota of one 
hundred inquiries to be answered. It expects to enlist hundreds 
of new members, and form many new branches, and it hopes to 
reach thousands of technicians in an educational program cen- 
tering on socialized technology in the Soviet Union. 

Engineers and technicians are urged to join the Bureau by 
writing to “The Secretary, Technical Bureau” at any of the 
following addresses: 374-17th Street, Oakland, California (this 
address will cover the whole San Francisco District) ; 415 Stim- 
son Building, Los Angeles, Cal.; 5509 Greenwood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 15498 Livernois Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; or Room 330, 
80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Secretaries of FSU branches are urged to contact engineers in 
their locality and to initiate technical aid groups. 





A camel caravan in Tadjikistan; a lithograph by Louis Lozo- 
wick. This ancient mode of transportation is gradually being 
displaced by motor trucks. 
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Los Angeles FSU Wins Victory 


As a result of militant and persistent activity, the Los Angeles 
FSU has won its battle for the use of the auditorium of the 
Polytechnic High School for a meeting on the recognition of the 
Soviet Government. 


A meeting in April arranged for the same purpose in the same 
auditorium was broken up by the police and the American Legion, 
who invaded the meeting just before it was to open, cut off the 
lights and began to frighten the audience of more than 2000 by 
shouting “there will be no meeting” and “start the gas bombs.” 
While the audience, with the exception of a very small group, re- 
mained in the hall for more than.a half hour it finally had to 
leave because the legionnaires continued the noise and the place 
was in darkness. 

Later the FSU appealed to the Board of Education for the use 
of the auditorium again, but was denied it on the ground of the 
disorder which was created by the police and the American Legion. 
However, the FSU did not give up the battle. It developed an 
excellent campaign on this issue and succeeded in enlisting so 
much support for itself and indignation against the police that 
the Board of Education was compelled to reverse itself and grant 
the use of the auditorium. 





N. Y. District F.S.U. Fights White Guards— 
Fascists 


By BONCHI M. FRIEDMAN 
Secretary N. Y. District 


N one of the resolutions adopted at the June 5th General Mem- 
bership Meeting we were instructed to begin an intensive cam- 
paign against the White Guards and their press in New York. 

At the first delegates conference it was decided to arrange a 
demonstration which was held Saturday, July 15th. In spite of 
the short time we had to arrange it this demonstration was very 
successful, as the photo on page 4 shows. 

Applying correct slogans of struggle against Fascism and White 
Guards, for the first time in New York we succeeded in mobilizing 
various nationalities in this campaign. Until this demonstration 
our Italian friends were an isolated group and never participated 
in our work. In this protest parade they were well represented. 








BROTHERLY 
LOVE 
Cartoon from DZZ 


White Guards 
and Fascists drink 
to the day of im- 
perialist interven- 
tion in the Soviet 
Union. The hands 
of both are 
stained with the 
blood of workers. 
Never were the 
White Guard 
Russians happier 
than when the 
German fascists 
came to power, 
with a program 
that includes an 
attempt to make 
Soviet Ukrainia 
into a German 
colony. But the 





farmers may have 
something to say 
about that — as 
well as _ millions 
of Friends of the 
Soviet Union in 
the capita- ; 

list countries who are ready to defend the first workers’ republic. Dem- 
onstrate against imperialism, against fascism, against the ite Guards 
during the anti-fascist week, August 7 to 14. 








But most important of all, a large number of Negroes were in 
the ranks of the demonstrators who came from Harlem. The way 
we managed to mobilize the Negro workers should serve as a 
lesson to our organization. We did not limit ourselves to merely 
urging the Negroes to come. With our members of the Harlem 
branch we issued a special leaflet to the Negroes explaining the 
Fascist, White Guard and capitalist position on the question of 
Negroes and national minorities in general and contrasting it with 
that of the Soviet Union. ; 

A meeting was staged in Harlem first—then they came to the 
big demonstration downtown. 

And how the Polish, Ukrainians, and others, whose brothers 
groan under Pilsudski’s regime, greeted the Negroes and their 
speakers! ! ! 

This demonstration was the beginning of our campaign against 


the White Guards and Fascist forces—for the defense of the 
Soviet Union. 


“The Tragedy of Will Durant” 


By LISTON M. OAK 


R. WILL DURANT has gathered together all his lies 

against the first workers’ republic and they have been pub- 
lished in book form. Next month we will have a comprehersive 
review of this slanderous book. Durant’s lies about “slavery, 
barbarism and despotism” have already been answered in various 
issues of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, but they have to be con- 
stantly combated. 

Durant says that Americans who desire a workers’ and farmers’ 
government here should go to the Soviet Union and see how 
horrible conditions are. Let us accept this challenge. Let’s send 
twenty American workers to see under what conditions the 162,- 
000,000 Soviet workers and farmers are building Socialism, and 
then come back and tell the American masses who sent them the 
truth about the Soviet Union! 

Of course there are about three thousand American engineers 
and workers now in the Soviet Union helping in Socialist con- 
struction, whose experience shows that Durant does not tell the 
truth. Also, there have been hundreds of other Americans, 
workers, intellectuals, professional people and even business men, 
who have come back from the USSR and reported that amazing 
progress has been made in every field despite great difficulties. 
Their reports directly contradict the lying statements of Durant 
who spent a month seeing the Soviet Union through the windows 


of railroad trains and hotels. He talked to former Russian aris- 
tocrats and White Guards, to saboteurs and wreckers, not to 
workers and peasants. He never visited a collective farm or a 
factory. What right has he to speak authoritatively about con- 
ditions in the USSR? 

Dr. Harry F. Ward, Ella Winter and Corliss Lamont are three 
Americans who spent much more time in the Soviet Union than did 
Durant. They visited Soviet factories and collective farms and 
talked to the workers and farmers. They made a thorough in- 
vestigation. They are certainly better qualified to tell what is 
happening there, than is Durant. 

Read their books—“IN PLACE OF PROFIT,” by Dr. Harry 
F. Ward; “RED VIRTUE”, by Ella Winter; “RUSSIA DAY 
BY DAY”, by Corliss Lamont. These Americans tell the truth, 
and prove that Dr. Will Durant is utterly unreliable. 

Watch for the answer to Durant in the September issue of 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Friends of the Soviet Union should 
see to it that this issue gets the widest possible circulation, especial- 
ly among workers who are influenced by the slanders of such 
anti-Soviet propagandists as Will Durant, Isaac Don Levine and 
Carveth Wells. Literature agents should increase their bundle 
orders for the September issue. 
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By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


In 1921 Soviet Armenia became one of the federated independent 
states that compose the great U.S.S.R. In reading about this 
republic one sees how successfully the Soviet Union has solved 
the National Minority problem. The Soviet slogan of “National in 
Form, Proletarian in Content” has been applied in Armenia. 

“THE RED FLAG AT ARARAT” by Miss A. Y. Yeghenian, 
(The Woman’s Press, N. Y. $2.) is an interesting account of 
Soviet Armenia today. The author, a journalist, lecturer, and an 
officer in the National Y.W.C.A. is an Armenian living in this 
country. Her visit to Soviet Armenia impressed her deeply. She 
is not a Communist; she is an honest liberal. She records her 
observations simply, with no attempt at “interpretations.” 

Soviet Armenia is rich in natural resources, which under the 
Tsar were barely touched. Until as late as 1920 the copper mine 
monopoly was controlled by the French. Formerly a backward, 
agricultural country, Soviet Armenia has become an industrial 
center. 


The author describes beautiful public buildings, irrigation and 
electrical works, built under the Five-Year Plan. She found 
especial attention given to education and the care of children. 
There were 500 women studying medicine in Erivan, the capital. 
The Soviet government encourages the women to become doctors. 
They go into the villages and teach hygiene. 


Miss Yeghenian was particularly impressed by the success of 
the Soviet Policy in dealing with the problem of national minori- 
ties. Instead of trying to assimilate the various racial elements by 
coercion they are encouraged to use their own language and 
develop their own culture. They are educated to an interest in the 
building of Socialism which will break down all national narrow- 
ness. Miss Yeghenians’ book is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of Soviet Russia. 





PAMPHLETS 


FREE Soviet TADJIKISTAN, by Paul Vaillant-Courier $ .10 
THe Ferry, by Mark Egart. A collection of short 
stories about the struggle for Socialism in the Altai 





An Armenian student at a 
technical school at Erivan. 
Above is shown a contrast be- 
tween the old mud huts of 
Tsarist Russia and the new 
apartment houses for workers 
of Soviet Armenia. 
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A textile worker from Turkmenia, now working in 
Frunze, Kirghizia. 


SOVIET KIRGHIZIA 
(Continued from page 7) 


the rest of the Union. Osh, an ancient caravan town 
with flourishing trade in silk, cotton, grains and fruits, 
is the railhead of one branch, which here connects with 
the great Pamir Highway across the “roof of the world” 
to Afghanistan ; the other branch runs beyond Djal-Abad, 
a town thriving on cotton, walnuts and wheat, to a coal 
mine in the hills, which furnishes cheap hard coal to 
the region. 


Racial Equality and Freedom 


Perhaps nothing is more astonishing to an American 
tourist than the complete lack of race feeling in Kirghizia. 
Kirghizians, Kazaks, Uzbeks, Tadjiks, Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, Tatars, and now or then a German or a Jew,— 
you meet them all and everywhere, working together, as 
equals, playing together, studying and travelling together, 
living and eating together, and you never see the least 
sign of any kind of friction. No one can even under- 
stand what you mean when you ask whether there is a 
race problem. It simply “isn’t.” One plant has a 
Kirghizian director, the collective farm has a Russian 
secretary, the club has an Uzbek bookkeeper, and the 
school a Tatar teacher. They meet officially and socially ; 
the common language is Russian, not always pure and 
literary, but adequate for understanding and harmony. 
Interracial marriages occur, though still infrequently 
enough to cause gossip, though never scandal. People 
think them somewhat amusing, but not immoral. 

Agriculture is bound to be the leading occupation in 
Kirghizia for years to come, but Socialist industry is 
growing apace, and with the improvement in transporta- 
tion—there are even bus lines in operation today—the 
wild wonders and beauties of this Soviet Switzerland 
will become known to many thousands of people who 
travel here to rest, play or get well in the many fine 
health resorts in this land. 
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SOVIET COAL MINING 
(Continued from page 11) 


weekly production conferences. The political leaders and 
engineers and the workers come together at these con- 
ferences and discuss the short-comings and problems and 
bring suggestions on how to overcome them. Even un- 
skilled workers often suggest. improvements and make 
inventions of labor-saving devices. In this mining dis- 
trict there are cultural clubs, libraries, workers’ orches- 
tras, theatres, and labor sports clubs. 

Fomerly, only the men worked these complicated 
machines but now women are learning to operate them 
just as well as the men or even better. There is in this 
district a Mining Institute where girls study all branches 
of the mining industry, to become technicians, machinists 
and engineers. It makes one happy to observe with what 
energy the youth of Russia masters the problems of 
Socialist construction. 

The health of Soviet miners is protected. There is in 
every mine a safety inspector. Every day he must 
inspect a section of the mine and report to the chief 
engineer. The strictest care must be taken to follow his 
instructions, to guard against accidents and make the 
mines as safe and sanitary as possible. 

I had an accident in the ore-mine shaft and broke my 
leg. The government did everything to give me the 
best doctors; sent me to a sanitarium at government ex- 
pense and paid me full wages while I was there. I 
regained my full health after one months’ stay in the 
sanitarium. They wanted me to stay there longer, but 
I was anxious to get back to work. 

Since I left the Soviet Union on June 6th, I have seen 
unemployed men wherever I go. It is strange after one 
has been in the Soviet Union where there is such a short- 
age of labor to see men looking for jobs which do not 
exist in the capitalist world. 
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Russia Day by Day 
By CORLISS and MARGARET LAMONT 
Covici-Friede—$2.00 


A very welcome quality in this book is its obvious honesty. The 
Lamonts have no axe to grind, no theories to defend, but as-two 
sincere students they have recorded their day by day impressions in 
the USSR recently. In the foreword of this travel diary they 
state: “This diary makes no pretense of being other than a day 
to day record of a two months’, 4,000-mile trip through the Soviet 
Union.” 

Almost every phase of Soviet life is touched upon. They tell 
about the good and bad, the achievements and the difficulties. 

They were anxious to learn what advantages the new order held 
over the old, and they turned to Baedeker’s guidebook which 
has not been revised since 1914. This book advised the tourist to 
be provided with “india-rubber bath, insect powder, towels, and 
coshone.. ... 2. the washing arrangements are generally un- 
satisfactory ...... the wealthy live in extravagance ...... The 
lower classes live in unspeakable poverty and destitution.” 

In comparing the Russia of 1914 with the Russia of 1932 the 
Lamonts see vast improvement...... “it should not be forgotten 
for a moment that the spiritual and cultural gains of the new 
Russia are just as impressive as the economic accomplishments.” 

The Lamonts, in summarizing their conclusions, state that the 
trip was “made more comfortable than we expected,” although 
strenuous, with “fairly good food and accommodations,” that they 
were not shown special places but “permitted to see everything” 
with or without their interpreter; “you see in Russia what the 
Russians want you to see, but they want you to see everything— 
cellar to garret.” Intourist and Open Road representatives “gave 
us a Russian summer with which we can find little complaint.” 

“To build Socialism in a country which was as backward as 
Russia, obviously entails a long, hard struggle, particularly in 
eradicating the habits and psychology of the old feudalist-capitalist 
order. In this struggle there will be bad years as well as good, 
failures as well as triumphs, detours as well as marches straight 
ahead—It is necessary to take into consideration the terrific 
obstacles which the Soviets had to overcome.” 


Socialism in America 


The Lamonts say that due to superior technical equipment in the 
U. S., Socialism would “go forward with larger relative gains” 
here than in the Soviet Union—that “Socialism in America might 
in rather short order provide every family with the equivalent of 
a $25,000 annual income.” 

In summarizing “the aspects of living in Soviet Russia that are 
already superior to the U. S.,” they state: ““..... there is no un- 
employment there ; the theory and practice of central planning have 
made great headway ; legislation on behalf of workers is excellent ; 
science is fast triumphing over superstition; the educational en- 
thusiasm and achievements are very great; the attitude towards. - 
sex is frank and healthy; there has been a veritable liberation of 
women ; race prejudice has all but disappeared ; minority languages 
and cultures are being developed; and a true international spirit 
holds sway. Such things as these make up for many a temporary 
food shortage.” 

“The direction in the Soviet, from both the material and cul- 
tural standpoints, seems steadily and on the whole upward, and 
the problems those of growth. Elsewhere in the world the direc- 
tion seems downward and the problems those of decay.” 

“In Communist theory the dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
temporary phase for a transitional period; as the need for it 
gradually disappears the dictatorship itself disappears. The even- 
tual aim is a more real and more complete democracy than has 
ever been seen before; the full and free development of every 
individual.” 

Excerpts from this book have been printed in SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY, and it is recommended to our readers. 


JOIN THE FSU 


Show your friendship for the Soviet Union in action! 


August 27 Is National FSU Day 








SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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SEE THE 


SOVIET UNION 


REDUCED RATES 


MOSCOW 


LENINGRAD 


Capital of U.S.S.R. The Krem- 
lin of the Tsars, Headquarters 
of the Executive Forces, the 
Red Square of the Revolution, 
Lenin’s Mausoleum, Workers’ 
Clubs, Operas, Theatres, etc. 


City of Palaces. The beauties 
of the museums. Impressive 
monuments. HUMMING IN- 
DUSTRIES. Grand Winter 
Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution. 


Dnieprostroy — Kharkov — Kiev 
Odessa — The Volga River, etc. 


Special offers to workers to visit Rest Homes and Sanatoria 
in the Caucasus and Crimea—at very low rates 





PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN 


ORDERS HERE 





WORLD TOURIST, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 
Telephone: 


NEW YORK CITY 
Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 














AN ORDER ON 


TORGSIN 


enables your relatives 


Soviet Russia to purchase all 
sorts of domestic or im- 


ported articles at low prices. 


For instance: Flour llc; Beans 
10c; Kasha 10c; Sugar 23c a kilo 
(Kilo is 2-3/5 American pounds). 
Shoes (Men’s) $4.25 pair; Shoes 
(Ladies’) $4.50 pair; Rubbers 
(Men’s) 88c __—s pair; Rubbers 
(Ladies’) 78c pair; Suit of Clothes 
(Men’s) $6.50; Suit of Clothes 
(Ladies’) $12.00; Sneakers 45c; 


Soap 5c 


To cities that have no 
TORGSIN stores, Torgsin 
mails your order by parcel 


post. 


For orders on Torgsin apply 
to these banks, or companies, 
or their authorized agents. 


Amalgamated Bank, New 
York 


Am-Derutra Transport 
Corp. 

American Express Co. 

Gdynia-America Line 

Hias 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 


Public Nat’l Bank & Trust 
Co. 


R.C.A. Communications, 
Inc. 


Union Tours 


Amalgamated Trust & Sav. 
Bank, Chicago 


r meri 

18! 4 LY ly 

General Rep. in U. S. A. 
261 Fifth ne, New York, 
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All-Day Excursion to Hook Mountain 
(on-the-Hudson) 


Return on Moonlight Sail 


AUGUST 


SUNDAY 


SWIMMING 
TENNIS 


DINING 


All Day 


Round Trip $1.00 in advance. 
Round Trip .50 


Auspices:— 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


NEW YORK DISTRICT 


BASEBALL 
DANCING 


in advance. 


TWENTY 


$1.25 at the pier (Adult) 
75 at the pier (Child) 


Boat leaves 9.30 A.M.; returns 11 P.M. Pier 11—East River, Foot of Wall St. 
Wall St. Station—BMT or IRT 


799 BROADWAY, Room 233 























